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loderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. While 
nh great debate on foreign policy 
ntinues, the debate on the pro- 
josed draft of eighteen-year- olds 
t military service’ and training 
aims almost as much attention 
roughout the country. Our aim 
to create a three and a half mil- 
jon man armed force by June 30th 
this year. 
| ft would seem relatively easy 
» find a million draftees in our 
sent reservoir of our seven 
ad a half million men between 
© ages of 19 through 25. 
| However, two million seven hun- 
red thousand World War II vet- 
tens in this age bracket have been 
empted by law from draft liabili- 
s. More than a million fathers 
3@ men with dependents have been 
eferred by presidential order. 
5ut 570 thousand non-veteran 
“lege students have been granted 
stponement or deferred. A mil- 
pa have been examined and found 
wit for service. Other exemptions 
ung the over-all reservoir down 
| between 750 and 800 thousand 
aft age men actually available. 
‘Now this pool is augmented every 
nth by some 87 thousand youths 
aching the age of 19. But about 
‘e-half of these can be expected to 
inducted into military service. 
bhty-nine thousand youths reach 
2 age of 18 each month. This, in 
aeral, is a situation that caused 
‘retary Marshall to call for the 
ft and training of eighteen- 
r-olds for a minimum of 27 
oths. And it’s known as the Uni- 
‘sal Military Service and Train- 
(Act. 
Dr. James Phinney Baxter, 
ssident of Williams College and 
lonel Candler Cobb, New York 


Should 18-Year-Olds Be Drafted for fe 
Service and Training? 


City Director of Selective Service 
believe the eighteen-year-olds 
should be drafted. Norman Thomas, 
Leader and Presidential, candidate 
of the Socialist Party and Dr. 
Alonzo Myers of New York Uni- 
versity believe they should not. 
We'll hear first from the Presi- 
dent of Williams College, winner 
of the 1947 Pulitzer Prize in His- 
tory, past president of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Manpower of this Associa- 
tion, Dr. James Phinney Baxter. 


Dr. 


Mr. Denny, ladies and gentlemen. 
We're discussing tonight not mobil- 
ization for total war, which we 
hope can be averted, but a military 
program for, presumably, a long 
period of international tension, out 
of which will come, we pray, a 
more peaceful world. If we could 
be sure of five years of peace we 
might be discussing less burden- _ 
some plans than that for Universal 
Military Service and Training. But 
we cannot be sure of even three 
years of peace. We have, therefore, 
to increase our reserves of trained 
manpower and simultanously main- 
tain a much larger peacetime force 
than formerly. This puts a heavy 
strain on our manpower. 

In 1941, war found us emerging 
from a great depression and employ- 
ment was still slack. Today, the 
number of jobs is at an all time 
high, over 65 million. In 1941, 
almost everyone of military age 
was) subject to draft. 

Now, as Mr. Denny pointed 
out, the number of exemptions runs 
into millions. If the international 
situation worsens, but still remains 
short of total war, we may need 


Baxter: 


to maintain four or four and a half 
million men under arms and our 
military system must provide them, 
on an equitable democratic basis 
—the basis least disruptive of our 
economy and of our educational 
system. Even our present goal of 
three and a half million involves 
a rapid build-up from the two 
million one hundred thousand on 
active duty last October. It’s not 
merely the difference between those 
figures that have to be found, it is 
the question of attrition by casual- 
ties, it is the question of termination 
of enlistments where they are not 
offset by reenlistments. 

The armed services, Mr. Thomas, 
cannot take the time to train a mil- 
lion and a half men unless we can 
keep most of them for two years or 
more of actual service. Since we 
could not raise such large forces 
through volunteering, we estab- 
lished that form of conscription 
which we know as Selective Service. 

Now, it is proposed to change 
this system, which has merits and 
many shortcomings, for what secms 
to me a vastly better system—Uni- 
versal Military Service and Training 
—-without discarding the machinery 
of Selective Service. That’s what is 
provided in the manpower bill. 


The Association of American Col- 
leges, which five years ago turned 
down UMT, by a four to one ma- 
jority, unanimously favored UMST 
—Universal Military Service and 
Training—three weeks ago. It ex- 
pressed a preference for induction 
at 19 but agreed to a lower age— 
I quote from the resolution—‘only 
when and as long as an emergency 
manpower shortage required such 
lower age.” Universal military serv- 
ice and training for eighteen-year- 
olds has been recently endorsed by 
the association of American Uni- 
versities and by the American 
Council of Education. 


We may be able to avoid taki 
more than a few eighteen-year-o. 
for a short while by drafting sin; 
men up to 30, by taking marri 
non-veterans who have no childr 
and by enlisting more women, w 
are teady to volunteer in mv 
larger numbers. But before vi 
long, the 19-to-26 pool will — 
empty and we shall face the alteri 
tives of drafting either eighte: 
year-olds or veterans of the 1 
wat. 


When that choice is presentec 
am very much in favor of taki 
the eighteen-year-olds. The best tit 
for military service, in my opinit 
comes when high school is co 
pleted and before college or a jt 
At that time it is less disruptive 
our national economy, our edu 
tional system, and of family li 

Let us remember that the mi 
who finishes military service at | 
is more likely to enter college th 
those who end their military se 
ice at 21 or 22. When they get 
college, two years older than c 
present entering classes, they w 
do an outstanding job, if our ¢ 
perience with G.I.’s is an indi 
tion. 

If we draft some eightee 
year-olds next year we can pert 
a correspondingly larger number 
men now in college to go on 
graduation. To most educators t 
seems of great importance to 1 
nation for a man who completes | 
course is much more useful. 


Moderator Benny: 


Thank you, Dr. Baxter. Our ne 
speaker still holds the record : 
his number of Town Meeting ; 
pearances. And he is as popu 
with those who disagree with h 
as he is with those who agree. ] 
Thomas is now national chair 
of the Post War World Council z 
a member of the National Exe 


ive Committee of the Socialist 
arty and a trustee of Town Hall. 
t. Norman Thomas. 


r. Thomas: 


Later this evening, Dr. Baxter, 
ll want to pay some attention to 
our figures and to your expecta- 
ons of increasingly large armies. 
we have to have increasingly 
ge armies, we'll get war. All we 
i get, now, is time and that 
ime has ta be used to end this 
rt of an armament race. 

As for this conflict between edu- 
ators, that resolution you quoted, 
Me Baxter, is self-contradictory. 
They are for 19-year-olds but they’ll 
bke 18 if they absolutely have to. 
Ikli educators are used to taking 


Your neighbor, Dr. Cole of 

herst, has given a rather dif- 
ferent educational view and, much 
« I like Williams, I’m on the 
mherst team tonight, that’s the 
beak article which you know. 

Now, let’s get down to some 
pects of this case that affect us 
RL. 
' We'll agree that the present crisis 
kils upon Americans to suport an 
acreased military establishment 
hich will be costly in men as well 
s money. To obtain the men will 
quire the government to use some 
onscription. How much and of 
-hom? The use of the government’s 
ower to conscript the lives of men, 
«cept in great emergency, is a 
jower, necessarily, in denial of the 
ions we value. Its exercise 
¥ways has, and always will, point 
jway from the fellowship of free 
nen which is the noblest ideal of 
bclety. 
' The long practice of conscrip- 
yon in the form of Universal Mili- 
ary Training and Service in Europe 
ras a major factor in the coming 


“ 


of the totalitarian state. It never 
prevented any wat or guaranteed 
victory in war. 

It is interesting that Britain and 
America which emerged victorious 
in two world wars are the only 
two great nations which had not 


_ employed peacetime military con- 


scription. 

Captain Liddell Hart in his bril- 
liant Defense of the West attacks 
the usefulness of conscription and 
mass armies and points out that 
France which has had “compulsory 
military training and service longer 
than any nation” failed before “the 
shock of a comparative handful of 
more up-to-date forces.” 

It is curious that in a country 
which professes extravagant faith 
in free enterprise so many people, 
in this crisis, favor total conscrip- 
tion and wish that the government 
could tell us all what to do. 

That would not be efficient. That 
would mean a cumbersome totali- 
tarian state without even equality 
of slavery. 

One reason why I am a Socialist 
is that I believe the proper or- 
ganization of our economic system 
with more public ownership would 
lessen the need for the dictatorial 
power of the state over the indi- 
vidual. 

In the light of these deep con- 
victions, I oppose the introduction 
of the European system through 
the draft of 18-year-olds. It would 
be better, and on the whole, fairer, 
to continue Selective Service under 
which we won the Second World 
War. My reason for this ‘assertion 
is’ that Selective Service is ob- 

_ viously for an emergency and that, 
by its very nature, it is a spur 
toward ending the emergency. 

In the long run, the only thing 
that will save the peace of the 
world is universal disarmament 
under international controls and 


that will be much harder to bring 
about, if we have incorporated uni- 
versal training and service into our 
educational program and created 
all sorts of vested interests in its 
continuance. \ 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg expressly 
told the Senate Committee: “This 
will not be an emergency bill but a 
proposal for permanent legislation.” 

For its own reasons, the Penta- 
gon was fighting for Universal 
Military Training at a time when 
our highest generals expressly re- 
pudiated the slightest fear of 
Russia or any specific enemy. Gen- 
eral Marshall, whose military 
achievements I greatly admire, in 
effect told Congress the other day 
that there would have been no 
Korean war if we had adopted the 
milk and water Universal Military 
Training bill of 1948. 

It is fantastically dangerous to 
believe that Stalin and Mao can 
be deterred by the size of any mass 
armies we Americans can ac 
cumulate. General Marshall’s argu- 
ments, if accepted, would en 
courage our government in a reck- 
less throwing around of its weight. 

Incidentally, neither our foe in 
the cold war, the Soviet Union, nor 
any of our allies who collectively 
have far more manpower than we, 
drafts eighteen-year-olds. 

I want to help Europe but not 
at a cost which they, the Euro- 
peans, themselves, have rejected. 
To my major argument, I can add 
many considerations concerning the 
unfairness of unloading this burden 
on 18-year-olds and the effect of 
the law upon our educational sys- 
tem, These things will come out 
in discussion. 

I rest my major case on the bill’s 
dangers to the best things that 
America stands for, yes, and to any 
hope of ultimate peace in the 
world. 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Norman Thom’ 
Well, now, we certainly had bc 
sides of this question tonight, a 
now we're ready for our questic 
from our interrogators, Dr. Alon 
Myers, Chairman of Department 
Higher Education of New Ye 
University, and Col. Candler Cot 
New York City Director of Seli 
tive Service. We'll start with 
question from Dr. Myers. 


Dr. Myers: President Baxter, t 
present generation of eightee 
year-olds were born in the dept 
of the depression, entered fi 
grade shortly after Pearl Harb 
had their schooling at the han 
of emergency licensed teachers 
overcrowded schools. They ney 
had a decent break. Must we no 
in order to shield the rest of 
from sacrifice, take these eightee 
year-olds, when we all know th 
they are not nearly as ready, pk 
sically or emotionally, at eighte 
as they will be at age nineteen 


Dr. Baxter: Let me quote, I 
Myers, from a man who, I thir 
has a good little more confiden 
in the field of what boys c¢ 
stand, emotionally, at different ag 
than you or I do. I’m referring 
Dr. William Menninger, perha 
the foremost psychiatrist in + 
country, who testified this morni 
before the Senate that from t 
point of view of the mental hea! 
of our young men the program 
Universal Military Service a 
Training is more practical th 
our present system and that, | 
cause of the natural break in 1 
life program of the youth as 
finishes high school, it seems me 
practical for him to serve th 
than to serve a year later. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I sg 
Col. Cobb’s ready with a, questic 


Col. Cobb: Mr. Thomas, do 


| ae that you accept the fact 
hat the combined Chiefs of Staff 
in our Army ‘say that we should 
have a three and a half million 
rmy ? 
| Mr. Thomas: No, I don’t object 
o the fact that they now say we 
should have three and a half mil- 
lion.men. If we get three and a 
alf million men we will still 
ave, in the present pool, some 
tour hundred ‘thousand left over. 
seneral Hershey said there ought 
© be six hundred thousand. But 
ou will notice, through Dr. Bax- 
er’s speech and through the dis- 
bussions, there is always, more or 
ess firmly made, an assumption 
hat we are going to go on and 
pa and up and up. And I do not 
eccept that as good counsel. I will 
accept three and a half million to 
“art with. But I know we can- 
sot meet the totalitarian countries 
& manpower — not Russia, not 
Uinina. We've got to specialize. 
e’ve got to depend on produc- 
dan. We've got to depend on the 
‘ill of the instruments that we 
se. We've got to depend on 
pur ability to improve the morale 
f Europe which does have more 
manpower. And I tremble when 
think of the Pentagon calmly 
hinking three and a half, four, 
four and a half, five. I’d like to 
isk Dr. Baxter, or anybody else 
ow long can this go on. Psy- 
hologically in the light of history 
‘very arms race results in war. 
All we are gaining now by three 
nnd a half million men is time. 
We've got to use that time and 
lhe breaking of events to get a 
lifferent system or we're lost. I 
sbject very strongly to this ac- 
\eptance of the military infallibility 
n the light of this outlook. 

Dr. Baxter: I’d like to point out, 
Ar. Thomas, that the only assump- 
ion on which you can get three 


and a half million men, within the 
limits of the present 19-to-26 pool, 
involves a very large use of the 
National Guard and reserve com- 
ponent, some of whom — those 
figures are so confidential — have 
been called back, and more of 
whom will have to be called back, 
if this figure is to be met within 
the pool that you are talking 
about. That means pulling back a 
lot of men with wives and chil- 
dren. It means pulling back a 
goodly number of veterans. Surely, 
they've signed up—they’ve signed 
up for the reserve—but when you 
pull them back you don’t add 
another man to the reserve, they 
are all in the reserve already. 
When you train an eighteen-year- 
old or a nineteen-year-old you’re 
adding something to the reserve. I 
don’t know how long the situation 
is going on at, its present level. 
But if the Joint Chiefs are right, 
and the President is right, in figur- 
ing that three and half million is 
the correct figure now, the situa- 
tion may worsen, without getting 
over the line of total war, as 
a result either of the attrition of 
casualties, or a second Korea, or 
something like that, and if three 
and a half million is right for 
now, four million may be right 
for then. 

Mr. Thomas: That’s just what I 
object to. We fought a whole hot 
wat with Selective Service. Now 
it appears we can’t fight a cold 
war with Selective Service. As long 
as you have Selective Service 
there’s going to be pressure on 
Congress and the administration 
to move heaven and earth to stop 
this madness which’ leads to de- 
struction. But once you get the 
nice system going—take eighteen- 
year-old boys before they can vote, 
put them in the army, have lots 
of generals—it’s awfully hard to 


stop and I’m not insulting any- 
body when I say it. If we won 
one war with Selective Service we 
can certainly handle this one. 


Col. Cobb: Mr. Thomas, I think 
it was Chairman Vincent, that 
pointed out, what we in Selective 
Service have always said, that the 
1948 law is not a law for induc- 
tion’ of people, it’s a law telling 
you whom you cannot induct. In 
1940, I don’t want to make a 
speech, but in 1940 there was no 
Selective Service. We had no army. 
We inducted men up to 45. Now 
we're down to-a small group of 
people, who cannot be veterans, 
cannot be married, cannot be stu- 
dents, cannot be 4-F, cannot be 
under the age of nineteen, and, 
if they are in high school they 
can’t be under the age of 20. Now 
surely, it is only fair, I think, to 
say that, if the combined 'Chiefs 
of Staff say, in order to have a 
three and a half million army, we 
must find another field from which 
you ate going to enlist youth, 
Mr. Thomas—and this is the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask you—how do 
you stand on drafting veterans? 


Mr. Thomas: If necessary I con- 
sent to the draft of some veterans, 
especially the “ninety day” vet- 
erans. It depends upon their 
responsibilities and a lot of things 
that selective boards can determine 
better than blanket arrangements. 
I will agree that something will 
have to be done about the present 
law, but I don’t agree that you 
have to jump from the present law 
to drafting eighteen-year-olds, 
which Russia doesn’t do, which no 
country in Europe yet does, but 
we are to do it. That’s what J 
don’t agree to. And J think that 
it shows a lack of imagination 
which troubles me. If you can get 
all those men, they won't think 
about the quality so much. If 


you can get all those men, th 
won't think about getting mo 
volunteers, using more wome 
where women could be used, at; 
a whole lot of things like that. | 


Dr. Baxter: I’m all with M 
Thomas on using more wome'l 
There are only 26 thousand « 
them in the armed services toda 
there were 275 thousand in tt 
summer of 1945 when the wi 
ended. I hope that there will | 
more use made of them, of cours 
on a voluntary basis. He’s aske 
why it is that those of us wh 
support the bill prefer Univers: 
Military Service to Selective Ser 
ice. Obviously Universal Milita: 
Service is going to use the m 
chinery of Selective Service fi 
registration, for  interviewin 
classification’ and what not. B 
there’s this very important diffe 
ence and it has a _ tremendo 
amount of influence on the min 
of students in college, with who 
I live and get my living, actual 
one great trouble with Selecti: 
Service is, that because it is a 
ministered through 6500 dra/ 
boards—and I have no prejudi 
against them, I served on one f 
nearly a year before going 
Washington—the rulings varied | 
different localities to a great ¢ 
gree. When one of those rulin 
hits your campus and begins 
pull boys out of one category, # 
others all begin to get treme 
dously nervous and even thou; 
Congress provided that nobo 
could be pulled out until Jur 
except tor reserves this year, we’ 
had this flutter, which is mu 
worse on the other side of t 
Alleghenies than on the east 
them, but still serious. Menning 
points out the fundamental dama 
to these people by not knowi 
what’s going to happen to the 
If you take them by age grou 


rom 18 to 20 they’re going to 
lerve and then they can go to col- 
jege. They do not know, if you 
eave it to the chance of individual 
Irate board action. The present 
jystem, says Menninger in this let- 
yer, engenders hostility in the man 
ho is selected because he must 
atry an unfair share of the bur- 
en. It stigmatizes the man who 
rejected because, even though 
e may wish to serve, he is given 
© opportunity. Because it is selec- 
ve it tends to stimulate men to 
ek deferment. If he thinks its 
jetter for the mental health of the 
oys, it is of some interest to 
jzow that he was regarded as the 
lest qualified man to advise the 
evices on how to deal with 
ental problems in World War II. 
Mr. Thomas: I have great respect 
ie Dr. Menninger and for quite a 
et of psychiatrists but not in their 
fallibility and what Dr. Baxter 
ad wasn’t a psychiatric disquisi- 
om, it was an argument by a 
ember of a Committee on the 
@esent Danger. I think the hysteria 
4s somewhat hit him, myself, 
¢ even psychiatrists aren’t im- 
sune, that’s why they are good 
wschiatrists. This business of 
uoting authorities—I could read 
mu all of Dr. Cole’s very good 
‘ticle and he’s a college president, 
bho, Anything you do has diffi- 
ilty and danger. There isn’t a 
ice answer until we get rid of 
ar. And what we ought to be 
inking about, above all else, is 
he we are going to do to get 
Hof war. And I don’t think the 
fy to do it is to swallow the 
stem, which has been abandoned, 
far, in Europe, which had it 
jer since the time of Napoleon. 
Dr. Myers: Mr. Thomas, is the 
ntagon not trying to force Con- 


verybody knows. They know that : 


gress to adopt permanent legisla- 
tion for Universal Military Train- 
ing in the guise of emergency 
legislation and is not the principal 
reason why the military is inter- 
ested in the eighteen-year-olds the 
fact that they are more malleable 
and more susceptible to militaristic 
indoctrination 


Mr. Thomas: And they can’t vote, 
at least at present, for quite 
awhile, so it’s fairly safe. You 
see, the Pentagon has been after 
this since before the end of the 
last war and you know, at the 
end of the last war, we were going 
to have everlasting peace. And yet 
I, myself, in Washington heard the 
highest generals testify we needed 
this service. Nobody was going to 
fight us except the moon or Mars 
but we needed it. To them con- 
sciously or unconsciously it’s 
heaven’s richest . blessing. They 
have an emergency in which to 
put over a permanent plan—as 
Anna Rosenberg acknowledged, 
this is permanent. 


Dr. Myers: This would be ad- 
dressed to President Baxter if 
that’s proper. Is age eighteen the 
best time to take a boy for military 
service? Is he as mature physically 
and emotionally as at age nine- 
teen? Does one year of college 
or two years of college make no 
contribution that’s worthwhile to- 
ward maturity and emotional sta- 
bility on the part of our young 
men? 

Dr. Baxter: If we have to choose 
between letting a boy go on to 
graduate, who is in his upper-class 
year, and losing eighteen-year-olds, 
I think most people that I talk 
with, would answer Dr. Myers’ 
question with yes, that the 
eighteen-yeat-olds is the best time 
to take them. They don’t all feel 


that way, you can’t find unanimity 
in any group but since Mr. Thomas 
quoted my friend, Charlie Cole, 
twice, I’d like to say, that unless 
my information is incorrect, Mr. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man, Dr. Myers, as an ex-college 
professor, I am of the opinion that 
college Freshman and Sophmores 
traditionally represent the main- 
springs, if not the reservoir of the 
ideals of youth. Did the veterans 
bring this needed -enthusiasm to 
learning and to reshaping Amer- 
ican culture? My information says 
they did not and that college edu- 
cation suffered thereby. 

Dr, Myers: That college educa- 
tion suffered as a result of the 
veterans on the campus? 


Man: Suffered from the lack of 
the ideals that are found normally 
in college Freshman and Soph- 
mores, in the eighteen - year - old 
group. 

Dr. Myers: That would not con- 
form to the testimony that has 
come to me nor with my obser- 
vation. I would say that the 
veterans on the campus, in every 
instance that I know about, made 
a positive contribution toward 
making that college a better place. 

Man; Dr. Baxter, can a larger 
reserve of men be obtained through 
a total draft of the 20-to-26-year- 
old group and it to include draft 
of women too, with no deferments 
for married men, 4-F’s, students, 
and essential workers? 


Dr. Baxter: Well, you could, 
under the law, presumably, draft 
more people, I’d have to refer to 
Col. Cobb the question as to 
whether the deferments for mar- 


- not. 


Cole is satisfied with the co 
promises in the present bill. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Ba 
ter. We'll start with the questio 
from the audience. 


ried people are not written i 
the law, the occupational ones a 
But the question is could 
be done without disrupting fami 
life, without disrupting the Ame 
ican economy. A lot of thes 
people have been pretty well tie 
in with useful jobs and, in generi 
it seems to me, that that is n 
from the temper of the Congres 
man that I’ve heard discuss’ tk 
question, very likely to happen.; 

Man: Col. Cobb, why must 1 
United States draft eighteen-yez 
olds when even our allies refu 
to take men so young? 


Col. Cobb: Well, ’'m not su 
that they do not. J understas 
that England is now reviving the 
draft laws. They certainly hi 
draft laws all during the last wz 
Germany has had draft laws f 
centuries and so has France. V 
cannot go on and meet our ca 
unless we can enlarge and expa 
the pool from which we can dra 

Dr. Myers: Well, the truth 
Col. Cobb, that none of our all 
and none of our enemies, actual 
potential, is using an eightee 
year-old draft. 

Col. Cobb: That’s as I und 
stand it, yes. 

Man: Mr. Thomas, what in ye 
opinion will enhance peace, if U 
versal Military Training is ¢ 
enacted ? 

Mr. Denny: My gracious, % 
you going to ask him to outlins 
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| 
peace plan in one minute? What 
ill enhance peace if Universal 
ilitary Training won’t? I sup- 
pose he means under the present 
ituation. 
| Mr. Thomas: The presence or 
bsence of Universal Military 
Wraining isn’t the major factor in 
Juaranteeing peace. I don’t think 
(Lol. Cobb would say that, I don’t 
hink anyone would say it. There 
|S no guarantee of peace, but there 
ire certain things that you can do 
nd one of them is to use imagina- 
both in the military and 
And you don’t do it 


¥eon—of conscription. 


Col. Cobb: 1 think a great many 
ople feel that this drafting is 
mething new in the United 
“ates. In our colonial days there 
ere six hundred and fifty laws 
bliging people to serve in the 
sronies. There is one very in- 
resting thing there, the State of 
Cemnecticut would not draft a 
mevyer—I’m a lawyer by trade—I 
en’t know why, maybe they didn’t 
ike us. But I know that from all 
ae whole history of the United 
tates, all the wars we've had, 
iaey’ve always been based on rais- 
lig an army by conscription, draft 
it selective service. 

Mr. Thomas: That is technically 
‘ue. But imagine the difference 
‘etween an old fashioned colonial 
uster, calling the farmers out 
then they didn’t have too much 
lowing—I had an ancestor that 
ed to do it, I know, not that I 
ilked to him, but traditionally 
. . It has no relation, whatever, 
» 27 month’s draft, so we know 
pw to make more and _ better 


ind of draft is making the gov- 
nment the boss of the colleges. 
’s pretty much the boss now be- 


pmbs. Among other things, this 
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cause the money goes to discover 
more deadly weapons. Now, the 
army, one way or another, will 
tell you who can go to college 
and who can’t. That has nothing 
to do with the colonial habits 
when all they had to do was to 
fight Indians, occasionally. 

Man: Dr. Baxter, don’t you 
really think, don’t you honestly 
think, the question of age is really 
immaterial? This war, which is 
surely round the corner, will be a 
“push button” war of devastating 
proportions. Our lives are in 
jeopardy, everyone must fight. 

Dr. Baxter: Well, we're not 
talking tonight, about what would 
happen in the event of a global 
war, as unquestionably there will 
be very large developments of 
manpower in the field in the event 
of one. But it is not, as it has 
been suggested this evening, just 
a question of trying to mass horde 
against horde with the Russians. 
It is a question of putting into the 
field men that are more intelligent 
and more intelligently trained and 
better equipped than they can. Of 
all the men in the world, the one 
who understands the application 
of science to warfare, I suppose 
my war time boss, Vannevar Bush, 
is the man who knows the most. 
He’s not in favor of simply 
trying to take dead level big 
people and put them into the 
kind of warfare that you used to 
have before modern times. What 
we want to do is use our skill as 
well as our number but you’ve 
got to have both skills and num- 
bers. 

Man: Mr. Thomas, if Mr. Stalin 
will not be deterred by a large 
army as you say then what will 
deter Mr. Stalin? 

Mr. Thomas: 1 don’t know and 


neither does anybody else. But if 
you're talking mass armies, it’s im- 
possible to match the Chinese or 
the Russians. Not unless you 
people have lots more children and 
I don’t favor that many children, 
all things considered and besides 
there isn’t time, just at present. 
What will deter Stalin is a convic- 
tion of one of two things. First, 
that he can’t get away with it at 
a price that he wants to pay, and, 
second, that maybe he can get it 
without war. Now I’d like to say 
to him—a great deal plainer than 
anybody has yet said—of course, 
there has to be a conflict between 
democracy and totalitarianism but 
you, as well as we, lose and only 
lose, if you think of that conflict 
in terms of world war. We're 
starving ourselves for it. Your 
people are hungry. We're running 
a race such as mankind never ran. 
Let’s agree to fight on another 
plane. Now, I don’t think Stalin 
would agree, not out of hand, but 
he’s not immortal and even to ask 
the question, properly, would zgei 
us a degree of support we haven’t 
got. Our biggest failure is not 
so much that our policy isn’t as 
good as it ought to be—it isn’t— 
but our biggest failure is our fail- 
ure to capture the imagination of 
Asians and Europeans and we’re 
not going to do it by introducing 
the old imperialist type of con- 
scription as they consider it. No 
matter if Dr. Baxter says truly that 
it won’t be like Europe’s, it’s not 
the way to do it. Then we’ve got 
to have an army of a sort that can 
win qualitatively. I wish I had 
time to read what Liddell Hart 
says about conscription and its 
paralyzing effect upon thought in 
military matters. It’s one I'd like 
to send to every Congressman. 


Dr. Myers; President Baxter, the 
World War ‘II experience with 
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G.l.’s going to college was to t 
effect that those, who had one ¢ 
two years of college before mi 
itary service, were much moy 
likely to return to college afte 
their military service, than we 
those who never had gone to co 
lege before going into service. WI 
then are you, and your colleagui 
on the Committee for the Preses 
Danger, so eager to make sure thé 
our eighteen-year-olds shall ne 
have the opportunity to start co 
lege before you take them ini 
service? 

Dr. Baxter: Well, sir, in 
first place, as far as I know fro) 
experience with the New Engla 
colleges, and I know no nation 
statistics on this as a matter | 
fact, we got exactly about the sa 
ratio of people returned, or com 
who had applied and never gotte 
in—what we call postwar admits+ 
that we did of those who had _ 
a year or two yeats. 

Col. Cobb: Dr. Baxter, the stat 
ment has been made about depri 
ing men of education. Are yc 
not of the opinion that, if ye 
could take a boy at eighteen ar 
then assure him—I don’t kno 
whether you covered this before 
that at the age of twenty he’d ha 
a clean long run of his educatio 
to go on into post graduate, h 
undergraduate, his post graduat 
anything he wanted, that would | 
far better than having him interru 
it and then come back? 


Dr, Baxter: I would agre 
Colonel, but let me point out wh 
the bill does. It provides for fo 
months training for the eightee 
year-old group after which, rough! 
a hundred~ thousand of them, | 
a basis of fair competition, a 
selected to go to college in t 
three ROTC’s, the bulk of whe 


f 
training is, of course, not military, much, Dr. Baxter, Norman Thomas, 
and then go back and serve out Col. Cobb, and Dr. Myers for 
che rest of their time, and 75,000 your participation in our discus- 
men are sent to study in college, sion. 

over and above the three ROTC’s, 


aed Plan to be with us next week 
pefore they serve out their time. 


and every week at the sound of 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you very the Crier’s Bell. 


———————07———————————— 


| 
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WE WELCOME ... 


Your suggestions for Town Meeting subjects and speakers! Won't 


you let us know what you would like to hear discussed on future 
proadcasts ? 


AASCUSSION GROUPS 


Town Meeting encourages the formation of local discussion groups 
und we will be happy to provide you with suggestions for your own 
eeganization. Many groups listen to our broadcast and continue their 
ewn discussions afterwards. 


UINIOR TOWN MEETINGS 

Schools and youth groups desiring free literature about the forma- 
éon of local Junior Town Meetings should write the Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, 400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


On this page we take you “behind the scenes” of America’s Tou 
Meeting. We will welcome your questions about the program and you 
suggestions on what phases interest you most. 


Since the audience is such an 
important factor in the presen- 
tation of “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air’ we make a con- 
scientious effort to assure a rep- 
resentative distribution of tickets 
for each broadcast. 


As soon as the subject and 
speakers have been scheduled, 
special groups, such as schools and 
colleges, and organizations repre- 
senting various social, business, re- 
ligious, foreign affairs, labor, and 
political viewpoints are phoned 
and invited to attend those pro- 
grams which will be of particular 
interest to them. We try to bal- 
ance the number of tickets given 
to proponents of each point of 
view. For example, if the Repub- 
lican Party asks for twenty-five 
tickets, the Democratic Party is 
told that the Republicans have 
asked for twenty-five tickets, and 
an equal number is made available 
to them. In addition, tickets are 
distributed at Town Hall and the 
American Broadcasting Company 
free of charge to the public on a 
first-come, first-served basis. This 
fact makes the equitable distribu- 
tion more difficult to control since 
we have no way of knowing the 
opinions of individuals who apply 
for tickets. 


Occasionally listeners have writ- 
ten that the audience seems partial 
to one speaker or one point of 
view. In spite of a fairly balanced 
audience, which we often ascertain 
by asking for a show of hands 
before air time, the applause at 
times appears to favor one side. 
A speaker can occasionally take a 
view opposite from yours and be 


* 
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so convincing and sincere in h: 
statements that you find yourse. 
applauding along with the entit 
audience. This applause may b 
not so much for what a participar 
says as for the way in which bh 
says it. Also, one faction in -th 
audience may be more articulat 
in expressing its approval ‘for th 
speaker it favors, but the fact thé 
one group can applaud louder doe 
not necessarily mean that it pre 
dominates. In some cases, eve 
though we may be extremely care 
ful in allocating tickets to intei 
ested oranizations, other commit 
ments may prevent some of thei 
members from attending; this ma. 
give the other side numeri 
superiority. 

When “Town Meeting’ 
nates in cities other than 
York, tickets are 
tributed through a local hosts com 
mittee representing a cross-sectios 
of all civic organizations. This as 
sures attendance by interested per 
sons in all fields of endeavor anc 
gives members of all groups at 
opportunity to attend the broad 
cast. ‘Town Meeting” also fre 
quently originates under the aus 
pices of community lecture serie: 
as one feature of an entire season’: 
lectures and. discussions. In this 
case, season memberships are sold 
but single admission tickets are 
made available. 


If you are planning a visit tc 
New York in the near future and 
would like to come to a broad 
cast of “Town Meeting” we wil 
gladly send you tickets for the 
date you specify providing the pro: 
gtam is not on tour at the time 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


on ‘ 


“WHAT SHOULD BE WOMAN’S ROLE IN THE 
WORLD TODAY?” 


Program of January 23, 1951 


Speakers 
Mrs. Wilma,.Soss and Mr. Bennett Cerf 


* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
wesday’s broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your 
sinions, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department A, 
pwn Hall, New York 18, N.Y., not later than Thursday following the 
‘agvam. It is understood that we may publish any letters or comments 


eived. 


% 


: 
FACE AND WAR 


? agree that a woman’s place is 
the home during peace time, 
pecially if there are children. 
. . She gets enough outside ac- 
vities in her social and com- 
wnity (life). ... But during war 
is a different situation. . . . I do 
"i believe in putting women in 
e front lines as soldiers, but I 
«believe that if it begins to get 
little rough, women should be 
+ on every desk job, supply job, 
woking job, and everything else 
|the army and defense work that 
ey can possibly handle. — Mrs. 
S. Cone, Albany, Georgia. 


‘Ordinarily I would say a wo- 
mn’s place is any place she can 
ake for herself until, or unless, 
2 becomes a mother. But to the 
oman who takes on motherhood, 
ere can be one and only one 
ce for her for the duration of 
ild-raising—with those children! 

owever, that is only under 
llinary (will we ever see them 
ain?) living conditions. When 
‘£ comes, we not only feed the 
st of our young manhood to can- 
ns, but we push our adolescents 
ound without any stabilizing 
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home forces, then call them names, 
like juvenile delinquents, after- 
wards. . . . (I have no) solution 
as to how we are going to keep 
women in the home and in the 
WACS, WAVES, and industries at 
the same time ... (but) from all 
the things women are asked to do 
during wars, I should think there 
would be a campaign to put (labor 
saving machines) in every home 
for the duration. A woman can 
do the family wash in a washing 
machine and hold a defense job 
too. But if (mobilizers) get 
what they ask for—curtailment of 
washing machines—either the kids’ 
clothes must go unwashed, along 
with the kids, or mamma will 
spend most of her week washing 
and ironing. — Mrs. FLora 
Murray, San Antonio, Texas. 


HOME VERSUS CAREER 


I approve of women helping out 
whenever and wherever they can, 
but not to sacrifice the home, es- 
pecially the children, to outside 
interests. — EUNICE E. EVANS, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


Let me be the first to admit that 
women should have their place in 


business and professional fields if 
that is the life they choose. How- 
ever, I cannot agree that mothers 
can successfully combine both 
careers. Motherhood is a full-time 
profession in itself. Three 
cheers for Bennett Cerf who knows 
and appreciates woman’s place in 
life. — Mrs. JAMES L. PUTVIN, 
Flint, Michigan. 


WHEREVER SHE CAN SERVE 


Apparently from most reliable 
sources, we shall be in a period 
of crisis for ten to thirty years or 
more, in which case woman’s place 
definitely will be wherever she can 
serve, and that .. . will be in de- 
fense plants and a lot of other 
unpleasant places, whether she or 
anybody else likes it or not. In 
view of this, the discussion tonight 
seemed flippant and irrelevant.— 
EmMtrty Cate, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. 


ARCHAIC PREJUDICES 


That it is still necessary for 
American women to defend their 
social and economic position 
against thinking and opinions such 
as Mr. Cerf expressed, is a sad 
commentary on our times. ... He 
said that women should remain 
in the home to protect its interests, 
but one must stress the point that 
a vast number of women would 
not have a home unless they them- 
selves provided (it), or assisted 
in providing it, by their own work 
outside that home. . . . Further, 
the premise that every woman, 
merely by virtue of being female, 
is attuned to housekeeping, is a 
good cook, nurse, seamstress, and 


home manager, is quite incorred 
and many a home would be ps 
chologically as well as econon 
cally better off: to have the wil 
out earning, with a compete 
housekeeper installed in the ho 

A modern and progressi 
society should permit every pé 
son, regardless of sex, to utili 
his or her abilities to the best:2 
vantage, without ill-conceived a 
archaic prejudices hampering th¢ 
efforts. There seemed to be 
most peculiar emphasis on the id 
that women want to be “superio# 
All women have ever asked 
equality of opportunity to parti 
pate in social, political, and ec 
nomic life .. . and the right to 
responsible members of socie 
working side by side with mé 
each sex complementing the oth 
so that together they may help 
re-create a world where libe 
and justice will prevail. . . 
society where women have no s 
opportunity is not a democraf 
society—Rosa E. CUNNINGH 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


LABELS 


In a very delightful and’ sop 
ticated manner, Mr. Cerf belo 
to the group, it seems to be, wi 
sees a female in every woman. ff 
man appears as a philosoph 
columnist, inventor, industrial#| 
We label him in the way he uf 
his brain. His opportunities 
of an infinite variety. But a wom 
is labeled a sex and allotted of 
profession, motherhood, in 
Cerf’s jexicon.—Mrs, FLORENCE ff 
C. KircHett, New Haven, Cd 
necticut. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any occasi¢ 
Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town Meeting listene% 


The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Address your order to Town Ha 


